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ating this system, and the enlarged importance of the function of 
the diplomatist, whose office at home and abroad is in American 
theory and practice, and as he conceives it, "to promote the welfare 
and happiness of other nations as well as his own, and to keep the 

honor Of his Country a<rmXo$ xal A/KOfirjTO?." 

The make-up and the mechanical execution of the work by the 
publishers is all that could be desired. 

James Curtis Ballagh. 



The President's Control of Foreign Relations. By Edward S. Cor- 
win, Ph.D. Princeton: University Press. 1917. pp. vi, 216. 
$1.50. 

This volume is a collection of historical incidents and discussions 
bearing on the powers of the President in the conduct of foreign re- 
lations, about three-fourths of the text being made up of quotations. 
There is a brief introduction in which the author quotes the sections 
of the Constitution pertinent to the subject. He points out that, 
although these grants of power do not by any means cover the whole 
field, the power of the national government in the control of foreign 
relations is both plenary and exclusive. This plenary control is, 
however, shared by three branches of the government : Congress, the 
President and the Senate. 

The body of the book is divided into three parts. Part I is de- 
voted to the controversy on the relative powers of the President and 
Congress that took place early in our history between "Pacificus" 
(Hamilton) and "Helvidius" (Madison). Hamilton held that the 
conduct of foreign relations was in its nature an executive function, 
and that the possession by Congress of the power to declare war, and 
similar powers, did not diminish the discretion of the President in 
the exercise of the powers constitutionally belonging to him. Madi- 
son was inclined to underrate the claims of the "executive power" 
and to give greater prominence to the war powers of Congress. A 
somewhat similar debate between Senator Bacon of Georgia and 
Senator Spooner of Wisconsin took place early in 1906 as the re- 
sult of Roosevelt's interpretation of the treaty-making power in the 
negotiation of the "agreement" with the Dominican Republic, and 
this debate is reproduced at length in Part III. 
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In Part II the author discusses the general scope of "executive 
powefr," and the conflicts arising from the possession of concurrent 
powers by different departments of the government. While the 
President may make treaties "with the advice and consent of the 
Senate," it lies entirely within his discretion whether he will ask or 
accept that advice during the period of negotiation, and even after 
the Senate has given its advice in the form of an amendment the 
President is free to ratify it or not as he pleases. Again, while Con- 
gress has the constitutional power to declare war, the President takes 
the initiative in formulating diplomatic policies and he may commit 
the country to a policy which will lead inevitably to war, although 
no President has ever gone this far without satisfying himself that 
he would be sustained by public opinion. 

The author holds that, in the words of Jefferson, "the transac- 
tion of business with foreign nations is executive altogether," but 
that Congress is not to be prejudiced constitutionally in the exercise 
of its powers by what the Executive has already done in the exer- 
cise of his. "Judicially enforceable constitutional limitations," he 
says, ' ' do not, generally speaking, obtain in the field of the diplomatic 
powers of the Government. The result is that the construction of 
these powers has fallen principally to those who wield them, and so 
has not erred on the side of strictness; and furthermore, that as be- 
tween the organs of government sharing these powers, that organ 
which possesses unity and is capable of acting with greatest expedi- 
tion, secrecy and fullest knowledge — in short, with greatest efficiency 
— has obtained the major participation. Nor can it be reasonably 
doubted that these results have proved beneficial. At the same time, 
they counsel the maintenance in full vigor of the political check on 
a power so little susceptible of legal control." 

On page 80 the author makes a serious slip in stating that the 
resolution of 1898 demanding the withdrawal of Spain from Cuba 
recognized the so-called Republic of Cuba. The minority report of 
the Senate Committee did, it is true, favor this, and their recommen- 
dation was embodied in the Senate resolution, but the House resolu- 
tion merely declared "that the people of the Island of Cuba are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent." The Senate finally 
gave way and the House resolution prevailed. 

In discussing the Senate's share in the exercise of the treaty- 
making power, the author fails to note the interesting fact that in 
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recent years, with the growing importance of the President's con- 
trol of foreign relations, the Senate has grown more jealous of its 
powers of advice and consent and that very few treaties of impor- 
tance have passed that body without amendment and a number have 
been wholly rejected. The Olney-Pauncefote arbitration treaty was 
rejected. The treaty of peace with Spain was ratified with difficulty, 
notwithstanding the fact that three of the five peace commissioners 
were influential members of the Senate. The first Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty was so amended that a new treaty had to be negotiated. The 
arbitration treaties negotiated by Hay in 1904 were so amended that 
President Eoosevelt refused to refer them back to the other con- 
tracting parties. The Dominican treaty of 1905 was held up by the 
Senate for two years and finally agreed to in an amended form. 
The Taft arbitration treaties, the pending treaty with Colombia, and 
numerous other instances could be given. 

"While this volume is interesting and timely, it bears evidence of 
having been hastily put together and is hardly on a par with other 
work done by Professor Corwin in recent years. 

John H. Latane. 



Guia Prdctica Para Los Diplomdticos Y Consules Peruanos. By 
Arturo Garcia Salazar and Jorge Linch. Lima: Imp. Ameri- 
cana. 1918. 2 vols. pp. 647, 470. 

The title of this book, Practical Guide for Peruvian Diplomats 
and Consuls, is not a misnomer ; it gives a clear idea of the purposes 
that the authors, Messrs. Arturo Garcia Salazar and Jorge Linch, 
had in view when preparing this very useful work. They are to be 
congratulated for having, within the compass of two volumes, gath- 
ered together in an orderly and systematic manner all that pertains 
to the practical side of the Peruvian diplomatic and consular careers. 

In truth, we know few books that deal with the subject of diplo- 
matic and consular enactments and practices, be they published in 
Spanish or in English, that are better or more thoroughly well pre- 
pared and so useful in their nature. 

There is no doubt that its publication will be most serviceable 
to those who intend to enter, or are already in, the diplomatic or 
consular service of Peru, and a similar publication might be profita- 



